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OF THE GENERAL NATURE AND ADVANTAGES 
OF THE STUDY OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


(5.) Nothing, then, can be more unfounded 
than the objections which have been taken, in 
limine, by persons well meaning perhaps, 
certainly narrow-minded, against the study of 
natural philosophy, and, indeed, against all 
science,—that it fosters in its cultivators an 
undue and overweening self-conceit, leads 
them to doubt the immortality of the soul, 
and to scoff at revealed religion. Its natural 
effect, we may confidently assert, on every 
well constituted mind, is, and must be the 
direct contrary. No doubt the testimony of 
natural reason, on whatever exercised, must, 
of necessity, stop short of those truths which it 
is the object of revelation to make known; 
but, while it places the existence and prin- 
cipal attributes of a Deity on such grounds 
as to render doubt absurd and atheism ridi- 
culous, it unquestionably opposes no natural 
or necessary obstacle to farther progress; on 
the contrary, by cherishing asa vital principle 
an unbounded spirit of inquiry, and ardency 
of expectation, it unfetters the mind from 
prejudices of every kind, and leaves it open 
and free to every impression of a higher 
nature which it is susceptible of receiving, 
guarding only against enthusiasm and self-de- 
ception by a habit of strict investigation, but 
encouraging, rather than suppressing, every 
thing that can offer a prospect or a hope be- 
yond the present obscure and unsatisfactory 
state. The character of the true philosopher 
is to hope all things not impossible, and to 
believe all things not unreasonable. He who 
has seen obscurities which appeared impene- 
trable, in physical and mathematical science, 
suddenly dispelled, and the most barren and 
unpromising fields of inquiry converted, as if 
by inspiration, into rich and inexhaustible 
springs of knowledge and power, on a simple 
change of our point of view, or by merely 
bringing to bear on them some principle 
which it never occurred before to try, will 
surely be the very last to acquiesce in any 
dispiriting prospects of either the present or 
future destinies of mankind; while, on the 
other hand, the boundless views of intellec- 


tual and moral as well as material relations,|trammelled by mistaken notions of the danger 


which open to him on all hands in the course|of free inquiry, there is yet another mode by 
of these pursuits, the knowledge of the trivial} which it may be degraded from its native 
place he occupies in the scale of creation, |dignity, and that is, by placing it in the light 
and the sense continually pressed upon him|of a mere appendage to, and caterer for, our 
of his own weakness and incapacity to sus-|/pampered appetites. The question “ cui 
pend or modify the slightest movement of the} bono ?” to what practical end and advantage 
vast machinery he sees in action around him,|do your researches tend? is one which the 
must effectually convince him that humility | speculative philosopher, who loves knowledge 
of pretension, no less than confidence of | for its own sake, and enjoys, as a rational 
hope, is what best becomes his character. being should enjoy, the mere contemplation 

(6.) But while we thus vindicate the study | of harmonious and mutually dependent truths, 
of natural philosophy from a charge at one|can seldom hear without a sense of humilia- 
time formidable from the pertinacity and|tion. He feels that there is a lofty and 
acrimony with which it was urged, and still|disinterested pleasure in his speculations 
occasionally brought forward to the distress which ought to exempt them from such ques- 
and disgust of every well constituted mind,| tioning ; communicating as they do to his 





we must take care that the testimony afforded ' 
by science to religion, be its extent or value 
what it may, shall be at least independent, 
unbiassed, and spontaneous. We do not here 


own mind the purest happiness (after the 
exercise of the benevolent and moral feelings) 
of which human nature is susceptible, and 
tending to the injury of no one, he might 


allude to such reasoners as would make al] | surely allege this as a sufficient and direct 
nature bend to their narrow interpretations reply to those who, having themselves little 
of obscure and difficult passages in the sacred |capacity, and less relish for intellectual pur- 
writings : such a course might well become | Suits, are constantly repeating upon him this 
the persecutors of Galileo and the other bigots ) Inquiry. But if he can bring himself to 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, but can only be|descend from this high but fair ground, and 
adopted by dreamers in the present age. But, justify himself, his pursuits, and his pleasures, 
without going these lengths, it is no uncom-|!n the eyes of those around him, he has only 
mon thing to find persons earnestly attached | to point to the history of all science, where 
to science, and anxious for its promotion, who |speculations apparently the most unprofitable 
yet manifest a morbid sensibility on points of | have almost invariably been those from which 
this kind,—who exult and applaud when any a greatest practical applications have ema- 
fact starts up explanatory (as they suppose)|nated. What, for instance, could be ap- 
of some scriptural allusion, and who feel|parently more unprofitable than the dry 
pained and disappointed when the general |speculations of the ancient geometers on the 
course of discovery, in any department of| properties of the conic sections, or than the 
science, runs wide of the notions with which|dreams of Kepler (as they would naturally 
particular passages in the Bible may have im-|appear to his contemporaries) about the nu- 
pressed themselves. To persons of such a|merical harmonies of the universe? Yet 
frame of mind it ought to suffice to remark,| these are the steps by which we have risen to 
on the one hand, that truth can never be|a knowledge of the elliptic motions of the 
opposed to truth ; and, on the other, that error, planets and the law of gravitation, with all 
is only to be effectually confounded by | its splendid theoretical consequences, and its 
searching deep and tracing it to its source. | inestimable practical results. The ridicule 
Nevertheless, it were much to be wished that | attached to “ swing-swangs” in Hooke’s time, 
such persons, estimable and excellent as they | did not prevent him from reviving the pro- 
for the most part are, before they throw the| posal of the pendulum as a standard of mea- 
weight of their applause or discredit into the | sure, since so admirably wrought into practice 
scale of scientific opinion on such grounds,|by the genius and perseverance of Captain 








would reflect, first, that the credit and respect- | 
ability of any evidence may be destroyed by 
tampering with its honesty; and, secondly,| 


Kater ;—nor did that which Boyle encoun- 
tered in his researches on the elasticity and 
pressure of the air, act as any obstacle to the 


that this very disposition of mind implies a} train of discovery which terminated in the 
lurking mistrust in its own principles, since|steam-engine. The dreams of the alchemists 
the grand and indeed only character of truth|led them on in the path of experiment, and 
is its capability of enduring the test of uni-|drew attention to the wonders of chemistry, 
versal experience, and coming unchanged out| while they brought their advocates (it must 
of every possible form of fair discussion. be admitted) to merited contempt and rujn. 

(7.) But if science may be vilified by|But in this case it was moral dereliction 
representing it as opposed to religion, or|which gave to ridicule a weight and power 
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not necessarily or naturally belonging to it; 
but amorig the alchemists were men of supe- 
rior minds, who reasoned while they worked, 
and who not content to grope always in the 
dark, and blunder on their object, sought 
carefully, in the observed nature of their 
agents, for guides in their pursuits; to these 
we owe the creation of experimental phi- 
losophy. 


SSD 


(To be continued.) 


From. «.e Edinburgh Journal of Science. 
NEW VOLCANIC ISLAND. 


On the new Insular Volcano, named Hotham 
Island, which has just appeared off Sicily. | 


Although Europe at an early period was 
much convulsed and changed through volea-| 
nic agency, at present these subterranean | 
actions are comparatively feeble. When there- | 
fore any igneous matter is sent from below, 
its appearance does not fail to excite a great | 
degree of interest. tna, Vesuvius, and| o 
Hecla, during our own times, have had re- 
pedted eruptions ; but no new island has been| 
formed in the European seas, nor in any 
neighbouring ocean, with the exception of 
that off the coast of St. Michael’s, when the 
temporary island of Sabrina rose from the| 
deep. It first showed itself above the sea on 
the 13th of June 1811, and continued to in-! 
crease for several days, when Jt attained 
circumference of one mile, and a height of 
300 feet. It had a beautiful crater, with an 
opening 30 feet wide to the south-west, from 
which hot water poured into the sca. 
tain Tillard, who visited the island on the} 
4th of July, has published a drawing, with| 
an account of it. 


Cap- 


In the month of October of 
the same year, the island began gradually to 
disappear, and, by the end of February 1812,| 
vapour only was oce asionally seen rising from 
the spot where the island forme rly stood. 


On the 11th July last, an is sland ve ry mue hj 


resembling Sabrina, being c omposed of vesicu-| 
lar lava, and voleanic ashes, and 
which may have the same fate, made its ap-| 
pearance off the coast of the island of Sicily. | 
Several accounts of this inte resting phe nome-|} 
non have reached us, which, although but 
imperfect, cannot fail to interest our readers. 
The first notice of this new insular volea- 
no was published in the following terms, in| 
the Messager des Chambres :—* Towards 11} 
o'clock of the 10th of July 1831, C aptain| 
John Corrao, commander of the brig Téhér- 
sine, going from Trapani to Girgenti, in Si-| 
cily, at the distance of about twenty miles) 
from Cape St. Mark, perceived at the distance “e| 
of a gun-shot a mass of water, which rose 60) 
feet above the level of the sea, and presente d | 
a circumference of nearly 400 fathoms; a| 
smoke proceeded from it, exhaling an odour! 
of sulphur. ‘The preceding day, in the culf| 
of Trois Fontaines (Three Fountains) he had} 
seena great quantity of dead fish and of black | 
matter * floating on the water, and he heard a} 


score, 





noise like that of thunder, which the captain|s 


attributed to a volcanic eruption. He con- 
tinued his voyage to Girgenti; and all the 


lon the 





the same point, before which he arrived on 
the 16th, on his return from Girgenti. A) 
new spectacle was then presented to him,| 
namely, a tract of land, of the same circumfer- 
ence as that of the mass of water which he 
had observed on his first voyage. This island, 
which we shall call Carrao, from the name of 
him who saw it formed, is elevated twelve 
feet above the level of the sea; it has in the 
middle a kind of plain, and the crater of a) 
volcano, whence a burning lava is seen to 
proceed during the night. The island is bor-| 
dered by a girdle of smoke. The sounding 
all around the island gives a depth of 100 
fathoms. The latitude is 37° 6’ N., and lon- 
gitude 10° 26’ E. from the meridian of Paris.” 

In a letter from from Dr. Turnbull Christie 
to us, dated Malta, 23d July 1831, we have! 
the following additional particulars :— 

“[ have much pleasure in communicating) 
}to you the highly interesting intelligence of}: 
}a new voleano he ving made its appearance | 

lv a few days ago, in the Mediterranean, 
and at no great distance from this place. It is 
situated about half way between the small 
1 ' nd of Pantellaria and the adjoining coast 
of Sicily. It has been preceded by several 
violent shocks of earthquakes, one of which| 
'threw down some houses, and killed several 
people at Sciacca. From the accounts which 
received, it would appear 


| 





have been already 


a|that the volcano commenced on the 11th in- 
| stant, 
|small vessel sailing towards Terra Nova, who 
| describes it as having had “ the appearance of 


when it was seen by the master of 


a large rugged island, coming up and falling 
with force back into the sea, so that the sea 
flew up to a great height, and fell down in 
the form of foam.” ‘This was seen to be re-| 
peated, at short intervals, for nearly two hours. 
The masters of two smal! vessels, one from 
Sardinia, and the other from Palermo, saw it 
13th, and gave the following account 
of it: ‘On the 13th instant, about two o'clock 
rp. M., between Sciacca and Pantellaria, twen-| 


 tysfive miles to the southward of Sciacea, we 


discovered three columns of smoke, apparent. | 
ly issuing from the sea, which cannot but be} 
considered as a new volcano. On approach-| 
ing it we heard a great noise, like the rolling| 
of the wheels of a steam-vesse]l. In conse- 
quence of the continuance of calm weather, 
we remained in that vicinity for three days, 
| during which we cons stantly observed the 
same appearance, and heard the same noise ; 
and we only lost sight of it when about fifteen 
miles to the north-east of Gozo. Vice Ad- 
miral Sir Henry Hotham immediately sent 
off the tender of the flag-ship, commanded by 
one of the lieutenants, and afterward sent the 
Philomel, commanded by Captain Smith, to 
examine and ascertain the exact position of} 
the new voleano. Several other ve ssels, with 
a number of passengers, are preparing for an| 
excursion to it. You may easily conceive| 
how exceedingly disappointed I am at not} 
|being able to visit it, being obliged to set| 
ail to-morrow for Alexandria.” 


“P. S.—Since closing my letter, I have} 
, 


| with an eruption of great velocity, 





received the annexed sketch of the voleano,} 40 to 45 feet. 


‘in honour of Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Ho- 


tham. It is completely circular, with an 
opening in the one side, which admits the 
sea, and which is indicated in the drawing. 
The highest point of the island was found to 
be eighty feet above the level of the sea, and 
the cirumference three-quarters of a mile.” 

In a letter to Professor Daubeny of Oxford, 
from Captan Ballingal of the Royal Marines, 
dated * H. M. S. St. Vincent, Malta, 27th 
July 1823,” which the professor had the 
goodness to send to us, is the following account 
of the volcano : 

“ The situation of the volcano is=Lat. 37° 
10° N., Long. 12° 44’ E.; the crater of which, 
above water, is about 70 or 80 yards in exter- 
nal diameter, and about 20 feet in height from 
the surface of the sea, lying between the 
island of Pantalleria and Cape Granitula, on 
the south-west coast of Sicily. The eruption 
is ina state of great activity. Large columns 
of fire, dust, and dense smoke, are constantly 
emitted, accompanied every hour and a half 
throwing 
masses of stone of several tons weight, with 
cinders and jets of mud and water, to a height 
equal to the mast-head ofa a first rate man-of- 
war. Prospero Schiflino, the master of the Santa 
Arona, a coasting vessel from Sardinia, arrived 
here, and reported to our admiral that three 
days before, while off Cape Bianco, in Sicily, 
he discovered the extraordinary phenomena of 
three distinct columns of smoke issuing from 
the sea, accompanied by a submarine noise, 
which he compared to that made by the 
‘wheels of a vast steam-vessel.’’ In the even- 
ing of the same day, a second report was 
brought by a vessel from London. No appear- 
ance of lava was to be seen. ‘The Admiral 
instantly directed two officers to proceed and 


verify the report. On the night of Wednesday 
‘the 20th instant, while proceeding on their 


they first discovered wt at 25 or 30 
| miles distant, shooting upwards rays and flashes 

toa great height. ‘The next day, observing 
that the intervals between the eruptions oc- 
cupied almost a correct uniformity of tame, Viz. 

from an hour and a half to an hour and a quar- 
ter, afforded them the chance to approach at 
one time within 69 yards of the crater, where 
they sounded and found the side of the cone in 
35 fathoms, the armory of the lead bringing up 
a small piece of black stone, being the only 
substance we got during three days’ constant 
perseverance, whose specific gravity was great- 
er than water, which I am sorry it is not in 
iny power to transmit; but I have secured 
some cinders and ashes, which I shall have the 
pleasure to send home in the Melville, which 
will leave this shortly for England. Since 
writing the above, | have just learned that 
Lord William Thynne, on the morning of the 
19th, on his return from Gibraltar to this place, 
wes enabled to approach within 20, and to 
sound in 18 fathoms. At this time the island 
Was just above the surface, and on the 2ist my 
friend found it 20 feet in height; and I have 
now learned that the day before yesterday, viz. 
the 25th instant, it had ac quired the height of 
Any further information you 


voyage, 


time that he was occu ied i in lading his ship,| brought by the Philomel, which has just re-| may wish to acquire I shall be able to collect 
P g Ps | ’ j 7 1 > 


he saw a thick smoke rise incessantly from | turned. 


It has been named Hotham Island,|as 1 shall ina day or so visit the scene.” 
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The following report by the officers of the| of foam—altogether a sight not to be ima-|complaints of those parents who wonder that 
Philomel, has been published at Malta, by Ad-| gined.”’ ithe most faithful instructions have rendered 
miral Hotham :—* ‘lhe Philomel brig of war,| Malta, August 4.—Our reports respecting | their children no better than those of others. 
which left Malta Harbour on Tuesday after-| the volcano, since the foregoing, are very un-|What were the examples around them ?— 
noon the 19th of July, with the masters of the | antiahaetory. There can be little doubt, how- | What was the atmosphere in which they lived 
St. Vincent and Ganges, to ascertain the cor-| ever, that the island continues to increase in|and breathed while you were giving this mo- 
rect particulars, &c. of the new volcano island! size. -A boat, with five or six officers, return-| ral food and administering these moral reme- 
forming off Sciacca, in Sicily, discovered the/ed yesterday afternoon, and they assert that/dies? The morning prayer and attending 
object at 1 A. M. on Thursday the 21st. At! the island is at least three miles in circumfer-| exhortations to piety were perhaps followed 
3, spoke an Austrian ship, from Algiers, bound! ence, and from 200 to 300 feet high. They |by a day in which it was evident that the 
to Alexandria, the master of which reported,| landed upon it, and, for ostentation’s sake 1 | things of this world were the objects of the 
that he had seen dense smoke and much fire] suppose, hoisted the Union flag. The other | most ardent desire. The sermon on the Mount 
issuing for the last three days. At 6, observed! stories, as to the increasing dimensions of the|may have been succeeded by family bicker- 
a thick smoke issuing apparently from the sea,| place, are too vague to speak on. ings or quarrels with a neighbour—the apos- 
the spot bearing north-west } west; and, on! We learn from the coast of Sicily, that the |tle’s account of charity, by unkind insinuations 
steering in thet direction, fell in with the Hind| town of Sciacca has been entirely abandoned |or severe remarks concerning others; and a 
culter at 9, which vessel had left Malta on Sun-| by its inhabitants, the reported shocks, and {discourse on humility, by anxious consulta- 
day the 17th, but had not yet reached the new; trembling of the earth, leading to a belief that|tions how the objects of parental affection 
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volcano, owing to calms. The island then! it will sink into the seo. 
bore north-west by west, six or eight miles} 
distant. At 9" 45™ the Philomel hove to three | 
iniles to windward. Captain Smith, with the} 
two masters, and Colonel Bathurst, a passen-| 
ger, left the vessel in boats for the purpose of| 


From the American Journal of Education. 
INFANT EDUCATION, 
(Concluded from page 52 
’ There can be no doubt that we often in- 
taking soundings as near as they could ap-|perit toa greater or less degree the permanent 
na tote . -arecely >| . . o ; 
proach with safety, but had scarcely got one) characteristics of our parents, but that our 
mile away, when the volcano burst out with a} resemblance to them is not merely the conse- 
7 o : faataiaiaie } . P ee . * °e 
tremendous explosion, resembling the noise of! quence of birth, we may easily satisfy our- 
_2 | - ° . . 
a very heavy thunder-storm, and flames of fire,| selves by observing the modification of cha- 
like flashes of lightning. ‘The boats _Were 'racter which takes place when we are removed 
covered with black cinders, which alsovfell on) fom the parental roof, or the difference in 
ar > L<ce . ar . 2a | . . . - . 
board the vessel, and all around, to a distance | children of the same family if any of them are 
of at least three miles from the volcano. The} educated by strangers. We shall see further 
eruption lasted in all its fury seven minutes,! evidence of the extent of this influence, if we 
and when the smoke had somewhat cleared! notice the resemblance which arises and in- 
away, the island had increased in size twofold. | creases between those, who become associated 
“The volcano bursts out regularly at about later in life, in friendship, or in matrimony, 
every two hours, and emits all around it a suf-| and especially if we observe how readily we 
- ~ j 7 é : - 
focating sulphureous stench. On first making} catch the manners, the expression, the feel- 
it at a long distance, it resembles a cluster or} ings, of those with whom we constantly asso- 
Boot! of cypress trees. ‘The English brig) jate, or participate, even when they were at 
sootle of Liverpool, an American, and one Or! first disagreeable to us. No one 
two foreign vessels, were off the place. 


, 


“Its precise latitude is 37° 7/ 30 north, | perceive, that it is as important to his moral 
and longitude 12° 44’ east; the soundings in| Well-being to select with care the society 
the vicinity, say eighty yards off the island,| with which he connects himself, as it is for 
bearing north-east, are seventy to seventy-five his bodily health to choose a residence where 
fathoms ; west, a quarter of a mile, seventy-|the air and climate are favourable. And 
two to seventy-six fathoms. At five and six| these influences cannot be counteracted by 
miles distance they vary from seventy to eighty|mere instruction or discipline. 7 What reli- 
fathoms. The volcano appears composed ance could we place in the best food, or most 
mostly of cinders of a rusty-black colour, hay-| Wholesome drinks, or the counsels and reme- 
ing only a sprinkling of lava, of an oblong | dies of the most skilful physician, to secure 
shape ; and the island, as last seen, on Friday) us from disease, if we should breathe perpe- 
the 23d, was not less than three quarters of a/ tually an atmosphere of contagion; or if we 
inile in circumference. 
is the highest, say about eighty feet above the|!ence? ‘The contestis unequal. Disease is 
level of the sea, and gets lower towards the/inhaled with every breath, and imbibed by 
southern extremity. ‘The south-east side ef|every pore of skin, while the food or remedy 
the crater has fallen in to the side of the sea. | is necessarily employed only at intervals. Not 
The sea is drawn in with a very loud noise,|!ess unequal is the contest between the con- 
and occasions an immense volume of white va- | Stantly recurring influence of the objects and 
pour to rise up in the air, curling and spread- examples that surround the child, and the oc- 
ing high and wide ; then succeeds rapidly the |Casional effect of precept and instructions. It 
eruption of cinders and lava, thrown to the!|is the impression most frequently repeated, 
height of from 400 to 500 feet, and on some! Which leaves its stamp on the mind—a princi- 
occasions to 1000 feet, forking and branching | ple exhibited in the remark of Burke con- 


out in all directions in its ascent, and after-| cerning the influence of newspapers : “ They 
wards falling and pouring down in etupendous| who gain the public ear from day to day, | 


masses, with such violence as to cause a noise| must in the end become the masters of public 
‘ ee 

like heavy thunder, and making the sea, for a | opinion. 

considerable distance around, one entire shect! It is on this ground we are to answer the 


who has 
| watched his own moral progress can fail to 


The north-west point clothe ourselves in garments filled with pesti- | 


could be rendered most distinguished by their 
dress or their accomplishments. If this were so, 
would not the contrast be calculated either to 
confound entirely the views of any observant 
child, or to lead him to consider religon as a 
mere theory, on which no great value is placed? 
All these remarks apply with tenfold force to 
the susceptible mind ofan infant. Like the 
calm surface of a lake, it not only reflects 
every image presented, but it feels and repeats 
every impression of the little pebble or the 
insect stirring on its surface, in constantly 
|enlarging circles ; and if they disappear more 
jrapidly, it is only because a new impression 
sooner seems to eflace it. If you doubt it, 
| make the experiment. Appear gay or gloomy ; 
|speak ina kind, or harsh, or a jesting tone to 
la child, and see how soon and how faithfully 
lhe will repeat your emotions like a living 
mirror, or exhibit a corresponding feeling. 
Nay, we have more than once been able to 
detect our own state of feeling from see- 
ing it reflected back upon us; and we can 
fully sympathise with the remark of an 
instructor, who said he often wished to 
hide himself where no human being could 
ever see him, that the contagion of evil might 
not be spread from his heart through the me- 
dium of his countenance. So important did 
Babingtondeem this, that in his essay on Chris- 
tian education, he urges that the parent should 
select a nurse with a kind and cheerful coun- 
This 
linfluence is more important to the infant, be- 
cause he has none of those means of ascertain- 
ing the character of the individual by con- 
versation ; or by comparing the whole course 
of his actions which we possess. He cannot 
|but suppose the emotion to exist which the 
countenance indicates, and the frequent in- 
voluntary assumption even of the same ex- 
iternal state which inevitably results, cannot 
ifail to have its influence in producing the 
same feeling. 


tenance, as well as a good character. 





Let us not be deceived then. The parent 
actually begins to train her child from the 
moment that he sees the light. Her counte- 
nance acts upon his feelings, and by its dails 
‘and hourly influence forms him to a charac- 
ter of gloom or cheerfulness, of harshness or 
kindness. Her tones of voice thrill through 
his soul, and awaken perpetual returning 
emotions of anger, or fear, or hope, or joy, or 
love. “ The mother’s smile,” says Pestalozzi, 
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should give her child the first glimpse of hea-| 
ven, and the tenderness of maternal aflection 
should furnish the first conception of the love 
of our heavenly Father.” Every action, the 
manner in which the common offices of ma- 
ternal care are performed, will tend to form a 
standard of character in his opening mind, and | 
associate its good or evil with the earliest and| 
tenderest recollections of the } 


velng whom he! 
loves most. 


If those around him are careless 
of his sufferings, or impatient in supplying} 
his wants, subsequent lessons of patience and| 
kindness will lose half their effect. Who has| 
not traced the patient spirit of labour, or the! 
careless hurry, or the fretful impatience of al 
parent, in the character of the child ? | 

Particular actions will sometimes leave their| 
impression not only on the character, but on} 
the memory for life. We cannot refrain from| 
quoting one example to illustrate this sub-| 
ject. ‘A mother saw her son playing with!| 
a cart on the edge of a declivity, and before | 
she could prevent it, he was forced down the | 
hill by its weight. At the bottom was astream| 
in which he would probably have been drown- 
ed. She sprang to save him, but could only 
seize the wheel, was thrown upon her face, 
and dragged over the gravel nearly to the 
foot of the hill before she could stop the 
cart—and then, covered with blood and 
bruises, snatched her son from destruction 
on the borders of the stream.’ That son was 
Fellenberg, the distinguished Swiss, who has 
devoted himself, property, and family, for 
thirty years to the improvement of education, | 
and now educates and supports one hundred 
indigent children by his own means added 
to their labour; and in a letter in which he 
communicates the fact to the writer of this 
article, he observes, “the picture of this act 
of devotedness was never eflaced from my 
memory or my heart, and I consider it as hav- 
ing contributed powerfully to determine my 
course of life.” 


| 


The manner of directing the child in the 
common actionsand concerns of life, will have 
an influence even more direct upcn his future 
character. We may pamper his appetite until | 
we make him value the pleasures of the senses 
more than all others. We may measure his) 
need of food rather by some arbitrary rule,| 
than by his constitution and appetite, and| 
thus lead him to habitual excess upon princt-| 
ple, which we have known to produce and | 
perpetuate disease in later life. ‘There can| 
be no doubt that many have been plunged) 
into the gulf of intemperance by the habit! 
so prevalent, of giving cordials even to the 
infant in the arms of its mother, to palliate a 
momentary inconvenience, or with the false | 
idea of their giving him strength ; or what we 
cannot but deem still worse, by administering 
an opiate merely to relieve the mother from! 
the care of her infant, and thus not only en- 
dangering the constitution, but producing the 
habit of using these insinuating poisons. 

The manner in which he isclothed and the 
kind of attention which is paid to his external 
appearance, will usually decide whether he 
shall be vain or humble, economical or extra- 
vagant, in this respect, and perhaps give a 
turn to his whole life. How many young 


|will be governed only by fear, or hope, and 


} means 
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persons have been led by the passion for 


| strangely diverted from its original course, nor 


dress, which was cherished if not inspired, by | how the barriers, which circumscribe our con- 


ite child admired, and to dishonesty or vice 
as a means of procuring it. As soon as the day 


| the early pride of a parent in seeing a favour- | dition, were to be so entirely overthrown. But 


time gradually elaborates apparent impossi- 
bilities into very natural and consistent events. 


can be divided into periods, in reference to| A friend is lost by death ; a rival is removed 
rest and occupation and the supply of his | from the sphere of competition; a superior 


wants, the character of his future life may be 
seriously affected by the regularity or irregu- 
larity with which the little affairs of his life 
are conducted. It is scarcely credible that 
the child of a family where order is neglected, 
and every thing which concerns him is con- 


| ducted with irregularity and confusion, should 


ever acquire those habits of system and order 
so necessary to success and usefulness in 
life. 

The manner in which he is taught to use 
his little playthings or those of others, will 
do much to fix his ideas and feelings, on the 
subject of property, and to determine whe‘ her 
selfishness or benevolence shall prevail in his 
habits. ‘The methods in which he is brought 
to yield obedience to the commands of his 
parents will do much to decide whether he 


obey only under the ‘influence of force; 01 
whether he shall learn to feel himself account- 
able to conscience and to God, and to govern 
his own appetite in accordance with their dic- 
tates. The manner in which religious in- 
struction and devotional exercises are con- 
ducted, is especially important. ‘They may 
be, they have been, so conducted within our 
knowledge, by pious parents, as to produce 
an unutterable weariness and disgust with the 
very name of religion. They may be, they 
have been, so managed, as to render them in- 
teresting to every child—to attract in some 
degree, at least, the wandering heart, and to} 
leave impressions of reverence aud attach- | 
ment, which even along course of vice would | 
not efface, and which sometimes become the | 
of reformation after all hope has} 
been abandoned. ‘There is abundant reason, | 





falls and leaves a vacancy in society to be 
filled up; a series of events renders a measure 
advisable, of which a few years before we 
never dreamed; new circumstances bring 
around us new persons; novel connections 
open fresh prospects ; objects before unknown 
excite passions before dormant, and rouse 
talents of which we were scarcely conscious ; 
and our whole ideas and feelings varying and 
keeping pace with these revolutions, we are at 
length brought quite naturally into the very 
condition, which a few years ago seemed ut- 
terly irreconcilable with our position in the 
world, and our relations to society. Many 
circumstances of our lives would appear like 
dreams, if we were abruptly thrown into them, 
without perceiving the succession of events by 
which we came there. We should feel like 
the poor man in the Arabian Tales, who, 
while under the influence ofa sleeping-draught, 
was divested of his clothes, and attired like a 
prince, and on waking was strangely per- 
plexed to find himself surrounded by all the 
outward appendages of royalty, and by a 
crowd of attendants who treated him as their 
monarch. Itis the gradual developement of 
events, their connection and dependence on 
each other, and the corresponding changes in 
our views, which give the character of reality 
to actual life, as they confer it on the fictions 
of imagination. A succession of trivia] changes 
carries the mind without abruptness to a wide 
distance from its former station, as a staircase 
conducts us to a lofiy eminence by a series of 
minute elevations. Hence it is that men sel- 
dom sufter those extreme sensations from a 
change of circumstances which we are some- 
times led to expect. Persons in low life are 


then, for the maxim, that we should watch|apt to think that the splendour, to which a 
over our conduct more carefully in the pre- |man of their own class has raised himself by 
sence of a child, than of any other human|industry and talents, must teem with uninter- 
being. Others we mav offend—and doubt-|rupted enjoyment; that the contrast of his 
less shall: but on the child, we are exerting |former lowliness with his present elevation, 
an influence which may affect his whole life, | must be a perennial spring of pleasurable 
and whose results may be felt throughout|emotion. It may indeed occasionally yield him 
eternity. : gratifying reflections, but it is seldom in his 
; power to feel the full force of the difference. 
{t is not in nature that at one and the same 
time he should feel ardent admiration of 

Although the events of our lives 2ppear in| splendour and familiarity with it; the panting 
the retrospect naturally enough connected |desire for an object and the satisfied sense of 
with each other, yet if we compare two widely jenjoyment. He cannot combine at the same 
distant periods of the past, we shall often find| moment the possession of the feelings of two 
them so discordant as to excite our surprise|remote periods of his life, so as alternately 
that the same being should have been piaced|to pass from one to the other, and revel in the 
in circumstances so essentially dissimilar. And | full rapture of the contrast. No power of ima- 
if we could foresee some of the circumstances|gination can present him at once with two 
of our future lives, it would frequently appear | vivid landscapes of his mental condition at two 
quite out of the limits of possibility that we) different junctures, so as to enable him to 
should be brought into them. Our present! bring into distinct comparison all their lights, 
state would seem so full of insurmountable |and shades, and colours. The hand of time 
obstacles to such a change, that we could not! has been constantly at work to wear out the 
form a conjecture by what instrumentality it| impressions of his past existence. While he has 
was to be effected; we could not conceive | been led from one vicissitude to another, from 
how the current of our destiny was to be solone state of mind to a different state, almost 
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all the peculiarities of his original views anil 
feelings have been successively dropped in his 
progress, till it has become an effort, if notan 
impossibility, to recollect them with any sort 
of clearness and precision. 

The same revolution of feeling takes place 
when a man sinks into adversity, although 
memory perhaps is then more active and te- 
nacious. A wonder is sometimes expressed. 
that one who has been unfortunate in the} 
world, should be able to retain so much cheer- 
fulness amidst the recoHection of former times, 
which must press on his mind; times when 
friends thronged around him, when every eye 
seemed to greet him with pleasure, and every 
object to share his satisfaction. Now destitute, 
forsaken, obscure, how is it that he is not 
overpowered by the contrast? ‘There are 
moments, it cannot be doubted, when he ac- 
tually feels the transition, but this cannot be 
the ordinary state of his mind. Many of his 
views having been displaced by others, his| 
feclings having gradually conformed to his 
circumstances, and his attention being eccu- 
pied with present objects, he has not that op-| 
pressive, habitual sense of the change, which a 
mere looker-on is apt to suppose. An indif- 
ferent observer, indeed, is often more power- 
fully struck with the contrast than the subject | 
of it, not having to look at the former state, 
through all the intermediate ideas and emo- | 
tions, and being occupied only with the difler- 
ence in exte rnal appearances. Ile contrasts 
(if we may have recourse to our former figure) 
only the base and the summit of the tower, 
while the staircase which connects them is 
concealed from his view. 





It is certain that men frequently bear ca- 
lamities much better than they themselves 
would have previously expected. 
tunes which are of gradual growth, ' 
change contracts and reduces their views, and 
prepares them for another ; and they at length | 
find themselves involved in the gloom of ad-| 
versity without any violent transition. TIlow 
many have there been, who, while basking in 
the smiles of fortune, and revelling in the 
luxuries of opulence, would have been com- 
pletely overpowered by a revelation of their 
future doom ; yet when the vicissitudes of life 
have brought them into those circumstances, 
they have met their misfortunes with calmness 
and resignation. The records of the Freneh 
Revolution abound with instances of extraor- 
dinary fortitude in oo from whom it could 
have been least expected, and who, a few years 
before, would probably h ive shrunk with hor- 
ror from the bare imagination of their own 
fate. Women, as well as men, were seen to 
perish on the scaffold wihout betraying the 
least symptom of fea 

Even when calamity suddenly as 
is remarkable how 
ised with our novel situation. 
of the first shock has subsided, 


sails t us, it 


In misfor- | 
every | 


soon we become familiar- 
After the agony 








pomene to its former state, is worn smooth ‘iad For “ The Friend.” 
rendered continuous ; and the aspect of sur-| I lately listened to a conversation between 
rounding objects becoming familiar, loses half, some Friends, as to the propriety of publish- 
the horror lent to it by the firstagitated survey. ing such communications as those of O. P. 
If it be thus true, that men in g-neral bear! on the state of things among the Hicksites. 
calamities much better than they themselves It was urged that no benefit whatever could 
| would have expected, and that affliction brings) arise from such publications, and that they 
along with it a portion of its own antidote, i'} merely served to keep alive feelings of an 
lis a fact which may serve to cheer us in the! angry nature, or to feed the appetite for scan- 
hour of gloomy anticipation. ‘lo reflect, that' dal. The Mie ksites, it was contended, were 
| what would be agony to us in our present state| now a distinct society, and why should we 
of mind, with our present views, feelings, and attack them more than the Roman Catholics 
associations, may, at a future time, prove ajor the Jews! Our proper business, it was 
very tolerable evil, because the our is at home, where there are deficiencies 
mind will be different; that in the greatest, and lapses enough to keep us busy in re- 
misfortunes which may betal!l us, we shall pro-| pairing, without meddling with our neigh- 
bably possess sufficient strength and equanimi-, bours. The views thus expressed, became a 
ty to bear the burden of our calamity, may be subject of investigation afterwards, and, as I 


state of said, 





of some use in dispelling those melancholy| think, the conclusions at which I arrived 
iforebodings which are too apt to disturb the|respecting them, are supported by sound 
| short period of life. It may lead us to more| reasons, I have flattered myself that they 
lcheerful views of human existence 'might be thought worth insertion in “ The 


few of reflection to whose} Friend.” 


ragility of human happin ess has not 


‘There are 
|minds the 


men 
There is much plausibility in the observa- 
been forcibly suggested by the very imstances| tions I have quoted, and an air of forbearance 
lin which that happiness appears in its bright-\ and kindness that recommends them at once 
They have hung over it as over) to our adoption. It is too true, that we have 
hich the next} deficiencies and lapses enough at home; and 
blast mi \y destroy. As the lovely bride. anne there may be some danger of our indulging 
ling with health and animated with love and} in improper feelings, while reading such de- 
jhope, has passed by in the day of her triumph, tails as those furnished by O. P. Neither 
\they have contrasted the tr: insitory happiness} can it be of any consequence to us as Friends, 
‘of the hour with the long train of d lisappoint-| whether Benjamin Webb is disowned or not, 
}ments and calamities, disea and deaths.)or whether the former proprietor of the 
\with which the most fortunate life is familiar,| «“Advoeate of Truth,” has found out the true 
jand many of which inevitably spring from the| character of those he has employed in his 
jeve nt which the beautiful creature before them,! service. 
}unconscious of all but the immedi: ' prospect, | 
is welcoming with a heart full ¢ fF happiness | 
and acountenance radiant with a s. She 
seems a victiin, on whom a momentary illumi- 
‘nation has fallen only to be followed by deepe: 
zloom. Ah!” said a poor emaciated but} 
‘still youthfu : woman, as she was standing at 
Ithe door of her cottage, while fay bridal 
|party were an from church, * they little 
think what they are about. I was left a widow 
with two children at the of twenty-one. 
It was in the same spirit that Gray wrote 
this Ode on the Prospect of Eton 
After describing the sports of the schoolboys 


est colours. 
ithe early floweret of spring, w 


ses 


When, however, we reflect that the Hicks- 
ites proclaim themselves to the world as 
Friends, and as the only true representatives 
of the early Quakers, it becomes evident that 
they are not as distinct from us as 
the Catholics or Jews. These set up no rival 
pretensions. Whatever be the fate of their 
peculiar tenets, those of Friends are not 
afiected by the issue. It isdifferent with the 
| Hicksites. In ceasing to belong to our So- 
ciety, which they did with the greatest 
reluctance , they seemed to be determined to 
carry off with them our name and our pro. 
perty. ‘Their pretensions are inconsistent with 


a society 


a 


College. 


in strains familiar to every reader, he makes “/ ours. We disowned their leaders for holding 
natural and beautiful transition to their future} anti-ehristian doctrines, and unless the maxim 
destiny. | be false, that the tree is known by its fruits— 


i their infide lity must show itself in anarchy and 
imisrule. The prospe rity in harmony, good 
|order, Christian doctrine, and sound morals, 
of an association such as we believe 
} be, would form an anomaly in morals. 
When, therefore, the natural fruits of the 
| soil appear—when the Hicksites are brought 


Alas! regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play! 

No sense have they of | 
Nor care beyond to-day; 

Vet see how alla hem wait, 

The ministers of human fate, 
And black misfor e’s baleful train! 


Ah! show them where in ambush stand, 


ls to come, 


theirs to 
round t 


} 
vie } 


aa i ti one rene to the test of their own declamations, and 
Ah? tell tuem they are men. fail so signally, it is proper and requisite— 
In the induleence of such reflections, how-|'t 18 due to the cause of truth—as a warning 


the mind seems lever, it is to be remembered that we are con- | to succeeding times—as a mirror to their own 
to relinquish its hold on its former pleasures. 


trasting distant events of life, bringing together| Cousciences, that their theories and their prac- 


to call in its affections from the various objects | extreme situations, of which to pass suddenly | tices, the declamations of 1827, and the strong 


on which they had fixed themselves, and to|f;om one to the other mieht be intolerabl 
endeavour to concentrate them on the few |anguish, and that we are suppressing all the| recorded. 


solaces remaining. 


faithfully 
e fraught 


l, should be 


Examples of this kind ar 


cand bieh band of 1 


By the force of perpetual |¢jreumstances which lie betwe en, and prepare | | with deep instruction ; and if we do not draw 
and intense rumination, the rugged and broken 


path, by which the imagination passes from its 


the proper inferences—if we do not read them 
aright, we may lose some of the most impress- 


a comparatively easy and gradual transition. 
Essay on the Form. and Pub. of Opinions, &. 
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've commentaries that can be furnished, on|* Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety| portion of great wealth, or a refusal to accu- 
the dangers of error, buys, 


| oan te mulate it, amongst the imperative duties which 
; : ea | The dangers gather as the treasures rise.—Johnson. . = 
Viewing the subject in this light, I have| are imposed by the moral law. In truth, a 
been glad to see in “ The Friend,” the com-|‘ There is no greater calamity than that of | man may almost discover whether such con- 
munications of O. P. which will, I hope, be} leaving children an affluent independence. The | duct is obligatory, by referring to the motives 
continued. The allusion to individuals who! worst examples in the Society of Friends are| which induce him to acquire great property, 
have rendered themselves conspicuous by their| generally amongst the children of the rich.’}or to retain it. ‘The motives are generally 








behaviour in public, is altogether allowable.| Clarkson. impure ; the desire of splendour, or the ambi- 
Such persons court remark—they become sub-| “ It was an observation of Voltaire, that the | tion of eminence, or the love of personal indul- 


jects for history; and the annals of our Society, English people were, like their butts of beer, | gence. Are these motives fit to be brought 
will want one of its most curious and impor-| froth at top, dregs at bottom—in the middle, | into competition with the probable welfare, the 
tant chapters, if the rise, the progress, and, let) excellent. ‘The most rational, the wisest, the | virtue, the usefulness, and the happiness of his 
me add, the issue of Hicksism be not told. best portion of mankind, belong to that class| family and himself? Yet such is the compe- 
If. therefore. the events illustrating its. Who possess ‘neither poverty nor riches.’ |tition, and to such unworthy objects, duty, and 
genius and character, which are crowding so| Let the reader lock around him. Let him) reason, and affection are sacrificed. 
thickly upon us, be related with fidelity, and| observe who are the persons that contribute) — « {¢ will be said, a man should provide for his 
without acrimony, it is no valid objection to| ost to the moral and physical amelioration off fmily, and make them, if he can, independent. 
the narrative, that it descends to names and) mankind ; who they are that practically and | ‘phat he should provide for his family is true ; 
particulars. In our defence, before the world personally support our unnumbered institutions | that he should make them independent, at any 
and posterity, we have a right to exhibit them| of benevolence ; who they are that exhibit the | rate, that he should give them an affluent inde- 
as contrasting genuine with spurious Quak-| worthiest examples of intellectual exertion >|pendence, forms no part of his duty, and is 
erism. | who they are to whom he would himself apply | frequently a violation of (, Ac respects ai. 
There are yet many interesting and important, |! he needed to avail himself of a manly discri-| most all men, he will best approve himself a 
details, respecting the Hicksites, which the minating judgment. Phat they are the poor, | wise and a kind parent, who leaves to his sons 
forbearance of the editors of “ The Friend’ |'S BOt be expected ; we appeal to himself} 5, much only as may enable them, by moderate 
has kept back, that will, I trust, before long, | whether they pie the rich. Bi “ then, would) engagements, to enjoy the conveniences and 
be recorded in its pages. I know of no person | make = = : rich — E ‘ ‘ho would re-| comforts of life ; and to his daughters a suffi- 
better qualified to do this with the requisite |OYe 1S eM — — ween =" ciety | ciency to possess similar comforts, but not a 
moderation and coolness, than O. P. who will, which is thus peculiarly favourable to intellec- sufficiency to shine amongst the great, or to 
I hope, be willing at a suitable time to under-| tual: sud moval excellence! oan mingle with the votaries of expensive dissipa- 
take it. Metanctnon. | ™“ Ifa man knows that wealth will, in all pro-| tion. If any father prefers other objects to the 
a bability, be injurious to himself and to his child-| welfare and happiness of children—if wisdom 
Sor Phe Belend.” ren, injurious too in the most important points, land kindness towards them are with him sub- 
{the religious and moral character, it is mani-| ordinate considerations, it is not probable that 
| festly a point of the soundest wisdom and the|he will listen to reasonings like these. But 
The annexed selection from the essays of Jo-| truest kindness, to decline to accumulate it.| where is the parent who dares to acknowledge 
nathan Dymond, “ On the Principles of Mor- Upon this subject, it is admirable to observe | this preference to his own mind ? 
ality,” &c. embraces a subject fraught with with what exactness the precepts of Chrastian-| 
interest to the Christian. Toa money-toving, ity are adapted to that conduct “me -" ex-! of property, which a person ought not to ex- 
money-getting, and money-saving generation, |Perience ol life recommends. , eee of ceed. The circumstances of one man may 
the views which he holds up, may not be very this world and the deceitfulness of riches choke | . 


ay - lshe word °— choked. with cares. and riches \inake it reasonable that he should acquire or 
acceptable. They are, however, sound in the word :—* choked with cares, and riches, | 


9 : - 

> : ; . {retain much more than another who has fewer 

principle, and important in their relation to ane pomeeee a a Ps “ 0] claims, yet somewhat of a general rule may be 

“uk : P : orfec ‘ , ar r sh: Ta “9 J . € ae a ' ay 3 

practice. The undue pursuit of wealth is one ® rom see How a een i vie [suggested. He who is accumulating, should 
r settine sins e} vie ‘ sym. Dave riches enter into the Kingdom oO St |... =. ° anil : 

of the besetting sins, prejudicial to that devo nae al = at ee ade ae u sa consider why he desires more. If it really is, 

tional temper of mind indispensable to the ley that will be rich — — — ‘tai (tht he believes an addition will increase the 

Christian’s growth in grace, and consequently and a anes, and into many foolish and oe welfare, and usefulness, and virtue of bis family, 

destructive of true happiness. ‘The golden ers which on men on eae “ant it is probable that further accumulation eee 
1 » has lonc e > ~ane at ‘ perdition. Not that riches necessarily lead} , . a : ’ 

wedge has long been the means of disabling a 7 “ae eae hae | be right. If no such belief is sincerely enter- 

> Pane ¢ c fnra ‘ “4 = oO ese consequences 0 la suc 8s 3 . ° 
him from standing before, and routing hi : | P a | tained, it is more than probable that it is wrong. 
enemics. S.  |tendency ; a tendency so uniform and Oe sh aaa ‘mien <A id 
. » oo . . % yOsSsesses if ence, Sho 

ful, that it is to be feared these are their very  cciaiahlieg he oi ' “ti Fn a I ee 

_ : - |}consider its actual existing effects. eem- 

«“ Large possessions are in a great majority of frequent results. Now, this language of the . ae nae wo ae = 

: , d 7 se gt ; . | ploys a competent portion of it in Increasing 

instances injurious to the possessor,—that is| Christian Scriptures does not contain merely}, 2 


oo as the happiness of others; if it does not produce 

to say. those who hold them are generally less); statements of facts,—it imposes duties; andj. aie , ; uf ; ee 
\ d ; idk % le of recard-|@7Y “yurious effect upon his own mind ; if it 
excellent, both as citizens and as men, than! whatever may be the precise mode of regard- | Sone ; ; ‘ Pas 
oe ’ . does not diminish or impair the virtues of his 

those who do not. This truth appears to be) ing those duties, one point is perfectly clear ;—| >. ae ap h a 
; a, ; ; children ; if they are grateful for their privi- 

established by the concurrent judgment of that he who sets no other limit to his POSSES- |) 0g sail, ices saail thei har 
: . ia . . AP ; | eves, re ; an vain oO we supervo ° 
mankind. Lord Bacon says, * Certainly great | sions or accumulations, than inability or indis- | ahead oe ie of ' ur on aan 
. e “ seco is OWn endeavours oO ¢ se 
riches have sold more men than they have! position to obtain more, does not conform tO} ha eG lt sox ; 
J ' \ a bp : Sst ( 2m, he may remain as he is. 
hought out. As baggage is to an army, so| the will of God. Assuredly, if any specified |): PP Gea tite nt ence 1 2 we ; ., f 
are riches irtue. It hindereth t! arch, | thine is declared by Cliristianity to be highly} |, ° Cis are not produced, but instead o 

are riches to virtue. t hindereth the march, g is ae i j Smy | el i , ; 

; : Hikely iad aie t in good-|@e™ an opposite tendency, he certainly has 
yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth o1 iKely to obstruct our advancement in gooc "lene much oer oes ubject let the 
disturbeth the victory.’ ‘It is to be feared,| ness, and to endanger our final felicity, against) ,, . 9. °° , ee 
iis ys ° ’ e a | Christian parent be serious. If, as is proved 


ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH, - 


** [t were idie to affect to specify any amount 


that the general tendency of rank, and espe-| that thing whatever it may be, it is imperative re : 
, — K ‘Spe-| aa ie : ox | by the experience of every day, great property 
cially of riches, is to withdraw the heart from) upon us to guard with wakeful solicituc ©] sualli Selchk aietdh indaies cust tad oil 
my . : : : ; . ‘ irles UpO 8 ho 
spiritual exercises.’—Moore’s Moral Sketches.| And therefore, without affirming that no cir- . ee ee Cpe 
: , a oe -| possess it, what motive can induce a good man 
‘A much looser system of morals commonly| cumstance can justify a great accumulation of | sa 7 ‘5 
2 . ; aaa : oe Pee luded, that far|'° lay itup for his children? What motive 
prevails in the higher than in the middling and} property, it may safely be concluded, that far will Le his justification, if it tempts them from 
eo © 7. rr - ce = s a ° » s - 
lowerorders of society.’— Wilberforce. *The|the greater number of those who do accumu- tien? J | 
middle rank contains most virtue and abilities.’ | late it, do wrong: nor do | see any reason to ; 
— Woillestonecroft. be deterred from ranking the distribution of a 
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observe, that in few of the schools under the 
partly se-| care of Friends, is there any regular course of 


“The Evidence of Prophecy ; re é 
lected and abridged, with additional reflections, | Teligious instruction. Even in those profess- 
from a work by the Rev. A. Keith, entitled,|edly established for the purpose of giving) 
‘Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Re-| children * a religious and guarded education,” 
ligion, derived from the literal fulfilment of religious instruction, which is the medium| 
Prophecy, particularly as illustrated by the by which alone a religious education can be) 
history of the Jews, and by the discoveries of imparted, is almost wholly neglected. This} 
recent travellers.’ ’’ London, printed for the} ™4y seem strange to many of our readers, but! 
Religious Tract Society—18mo. pp. 162. it is literally true ; and the fact ought to arouse | 

Whatever tends to promote the reading of I riends from the lethargy and indifference into 
the sacred volume, to present it in a more| Which they are too generally sunk, as respects 
attractive and interesting character to the this important branch of education. ‘To pre- 
youthful mind, or to illustrate and confirm the | Vent the children of Friends from unprofitable| 
facts and precepts which are recorded in its|#SS0ciations with those who do not conform to! 
inspired pages, will be greeted, we trust, with} Ur testimonies, though desirable and proper, 
cordial approbation by every sincere Friend. | 8 ot giving them a religious education. It has) 
At no period, in the whole course of its his-| been thought that if the children of Friends 
tory asa religious community, has the neces-| Were sent to select schools, and kept in a good 
sity been more urgent, or the duty more| degree of moderation as respects dress, the kind 
obviously imperative on the Society of Friends, | of education which the Society has so often and 
to endeavour, by every eligible meang, tho- earnestly recommended was attained ; and 
roughly to instruct its junior members in the under this erroneous impression, many child- 
evidences, doctrines, and moral precepts of the | "en have been brought up absolutely ignorant 
Christian religion. Surrounded by a class of | Of the simplest doctrines of Christianity, igno-| 
persons, who, though they have withdrawn rant of the arguinents and evidences vw hich 
from church fellowship with us, still retain the| ¢stablish the truth of the religion they profess, | 
exterior garb of Friends, and Jay claim to its|@9d ignorant of the history of the Society of 
title ; and who, under the spurious cloak of aj] Which they are members, and of the nature 
refined spirituality, are covertly insinuating and grounds of its testimonies, That this state | 
principles of infidelity in the most dangerous, | °! things is extremely culpable among a people 
because least suspected form; it isscarcely to be | ©™OY'Ng | the advantages we do, and having! 
hoped that the children of Friends will escape such facilities for procuring all the means ol 
contamination, or be prepared to resist the} £!Ving religious instruction, cannot be denied. 
temptations to which they will be exposed by|/t is surprising that it has been suffered to 
intercourse with such persons, unless, at an|Continue so long, especially after the solemn 
early period, their minds are deeply imbued} W4rrings we have had of the deplorable effects 
with the truths of Christianity. It is not aj Which sooner or Jater must be produced by! 
hasty glance, or a superficial acquaintance with | Such neglect. Be it remembered, that igno- 
the subject, that will serve in the licentious age | 7@”ce, so far from being any part of religion, 
in which we live; the spirit of novelty, and revo-| '§ one of its greatest enemies ; that it exposes 
lution, and unbelief, is stalking abroad through} US not only to the inroad of erroneous prin-| 
our land, “seeking whom it may devour,”’| ciples, but to the influence of passions and 
and it behoves all those who desire the preser-| Prejudices adverse to moral rectitude—that it 
vation of our youth from its fatal influence, to} €nervates and debases the noblest faculties in 
lend their aid, not only in earnest prayer that| the human constitution, and renders the mind 
the “ spirit of the Lord may lift up a standard | an easy prey to artifice and temptation. And 
against it,” but also in promoting a diligent} of all kinds of ignorance, that is the most re- 
use of those outward means, which, under the} prehensible which relates to the duties which 
divine blessing, may serve as a defence against| Man Owes to his Maker and his fellow man, 
its open or more insidious assaults. Of these| and to that glorious plan of Christian redemp-| 
means, a systematic religious education is} lon, on which he rests his hopes of a happy 
perhaps the most important and successful ;| immortality. ae 
and the basis of every judicious system of reli- We trust the period is at hand, when this sub- | 
gious instruction must be laid in the diligent | ject will claim the serious consideration which} 
study of the Bible. To us, this appears to be| ils importance deserves, and when, in every 
a subject of great magnitude ; intimately inter-| School taught under the direction of Friends, 
woven with the prosperity of the Society, and| instruction in the principles and evidences of 
especially interesting to parents, who have| the Christian religion, and in the grounds of 
children growing up in the midst of a people | those testiinonies which the Society holds, as 
verging rapidly towards open infidelity. Pru-| Well as in its history, and that of the church at 
dence, aside from religious concern, would] !arge, will forma prominent part of the system 
dictate the propriety of using every precaution | of education. 
to fortify the youthful mind against the pre-| The little book whose title stands at the, 
vailing contamination ; to imbue it with sound} head of this article, is one which is calculated 
religious principles, familiarise it with the! to be extensively useful in such a course of 
strong and clear evidences for the truth of the} instruction. Without pretending to any strong 
Bible, and of the Christian religion, which are| claims on public notice, it presents, in a con-! 
so abundantly furnished us, and to habituate it} cise and familiar manner, a chain of evidence 
to the practical influence of the moral pre-|for the truth of the Bible, drawn from the 
cepts which the gospel inculcates. fulfilment of the prophecies which are recorded | 

It has been a source of great regret to us to|in it. ‘To those who love to read their Bibles! 








| inspiration of God, 


understandingly, this manual is peculiarly va- 
luable, as it enables them to compare all the 
prophecies relative to a particular subject, with 
those passages in which their accomplishment 
is recorded. 

We propose to give a few extracts from the 
work, in order to enable our readers to form 
an opinion of its value, and have selected for 
the present number, a portion of the ‘itre- 


jductory essay, in which the importance of 


* The Evidence of Prophecy” is exhibited. 


“ The object of the following pages is to present 
the reader with a short and plain view of some of the 
numerous instances in which the manifest fulfilment 
of prophecy proves, that the Scriptures are given by 
And, whoever you are, into 
whose hands this little book may come, should not 
the very announcement of such a subject excite your 
attention, and induce you to give it a careful pe- 
rusal ? 


“Are you a Christian? Then you know that it is 
geod to give heed to the sure word of prophecy ; and 
you will not hastily turn aside from hearing a reason 
of the hope that is in you; nor refrain from seeking 
how you may not only render an answer to every one 
that asketh of you such a reason, but how you may 
be also abic to withstand gainsayers, and to strength- 
en your brethren. 

“ Are you weak in the faith? Then the same 
‘sure word’ is well fitted also for you; and you would 
‘do well to take heed unto it as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn and the 
day-star arise in yourheart.’ [t leads to no doubtful 
disputations. And if heretofore the scofls of the scor- 
ner have troubled you—if the deceitfulness of sin has 
been in danger of hardening you in unbelief—or if 
the insidious arguments of a vain philosophy have 
ever shaken your faith, it should be no unwelcome or 
unprofitable task to you to use diligently those 


; means which God has provided, in order that you 


may be well assured of the truth of bis word, and 
to which you have only to look, that you may learn 
that the spirit of prophecy is indeed the testimony of 
Jesus, and that it is verily confirmed as such, to a jot 
and tittle, our enemies themselves being jucges. 
And if, hearing, you would hear, or seeing, you would 
see, you could be no longer doubtful, that prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man, but that 
holy men of old spake as they were moved by the 

loly Ghost; so that, instead of having but a name to 
live, and yet being dead, seeking, you might find ; and 
be enabled by the self-same spirit to call Jesus, Lord 
—to own him for your Saviour and your Master, and, 
being rooted and grounded, and established in the 
faith, truly to confess him before men, of whom all 
the prophets bear witness.” 


“ Whenever a man, even for the first time, beholds 
a regular and magnificent edifice, he has at once un- 


doubted evidence of the skill of the architect, and of 
the power that was put forth initsconstruction. Of 


this he is convinced without any argument. Ho is 
not blind, and he has visible proof before him. He 
neither sees, nor ever saw, a plan of the building, nor 
a single man at work; but he knows that all was 
planned and built; otherwise so goodly a structure, 
evidently the work of human hands, would never 
have been erected. In like manner God has not left 
himself without a witness to the sons of men, either 
in his works or in his word. Things that are not seen, 
are understood by the things that do appear. The 
humblest hut exists not without a builder. And the 
heavens, and the earth, and all that is therein, bear 
witness to the great Architect of the universe, and 
show forth his eternal power and God-head. But, 
however clearly these may be manifested, so that all 
are without excuse who glorify him not as God; yet 
there was many a mystery concerning the nature and 
dispensations of the Most High, and the state and des- 
tiny of man, which the light of reason, struggling 
through the gloom of ages, tried in vain to penetrate. 
The world by wisdom knew not God, as it had need 
to know him. No mortal could unfold the mystery 
of godliness, nor ever devise, fac less impart, the 
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64 THE FRIEND. 


means of deliverance from spiritual darkness, from | ing in the degree, or naturc, or work of your faith, 


sire to see what we see, and to hear what we hear. saving of the soul? 


heart of man to conceive, before Christ appeared 


among the children of men, are now ¢ learly revealed, | 


sand and one hundred 
were trans 


years have elapsed since the y 


lated into Greek. ‘They were read in the 


phecy imparts, so strong is the proof,and so clear may 
be the perception_of it, that ‘he who runneth may 
read.’ The multfplic ity and precision of the prophe- 
cies contained in Scripture is such, that no band of 
the most subtile deceivers could ever have pretended, 
or ever did pretend, to any such clear and close in- 
spection of futurity, or if, to uphold any system, they 
had made the trial, they would only have been forg- 
ing the readiest means of detecting their own impo- 
sition, and would have left it to every succeeding 
event, which they had attempted to foretel, to mar 
their purpose, and to mark them out as lying pro- 


there are many that yet remain to be fuifilled. 

hich were 
and surprising 
of the world, 
remark to show | 
man could never have 
And 
that the word which 


“The wonderful nature of the events w 
foretold, which are 
that have ever occurred 
renders unnecessary 

|that they is Ini 
foreseen, 
declare, 


tie most singular 


in the history 
even a single 


are such rtal 


Each speaks for itself, 
with one united vores, 


revealed them is indeed divine. 


“The prophecies contained in the Scriptures are 


What was foretold that men could | definite and distinct mea 
never have revealed? What predicted events have 
been fulfilled, which men could never have foretold 
And what certainty is there that the 
long preceded the events ?—Are questions which all 
have a right to ask,and which every one may be en- 
abled to answer. ‘These are the plain, broad, and 
liberal principles upon which every reader is invited 
to look to the testimony of and every gain- 
sayer challenged to examine and canvass it to the 
uttermost. It asks no easy credit; it fears no trying cial view that can be the subject—if the 
scrutiny. If, indeed, there be strong truth therein,|correspondivg prophecies and facts be but touched 
well may it lead to rational conviction all who will|/ upon, and presented-to any enquiring or candid 
be convinced ; and justly may it leave under righteous| mind, and be made a matter of reflection at all— 
condemnation at Jast, all who wilfully reject the! cannot fail to show that there must be more in the 
counsel of God against themselves, whilst they will word and in the 
not hear and believe what none but the Lurd could| device. 
have spoken. And, reader, wil! you pray unto the} 
Father of light, that, wherever there is light, you| the faith, 
may see it; w herever there is truth, that you may | 
know it; that you may be saved from all the delusion| 
of vain imaginations, from all darkness of the under-| 
standing, from all perversencss of the will, 
the deceitfulness of the heart; 


can do all things. and that have received 


an express and literal accomplishment, may, perhaps, 


ning, 


best convey, in a short compass, some representation, 
however inadequate to the suiject, of the fulness 
and force of idence of inspiration. The 
subject cannot be exhausted after the fullest investi- 
gation, for it forms a growing 
tinually gaining 


prophecies so 


Lliis sure eV 


e 
fresh strength, 


‘idence, and is con- 


Jesus, 
the predictions. And the slightest and most superfi- 


taken of 






































this work lightened of a doubt, or strengthened in 






































from all} 




















God; and, if it certainly be such, that what is lack-| his own.’ 






the conscious guiltiness of sin, or from the fear of may be perfected through all the means which infi- 
death, through which man, by nature, is all his life- nite wisdom and love have provided for that end, 
time subject unto bondage. Many wise men did de- and that you may learn truly to believe, even to the 


would to God that he would suffer us to 
crave of him in return, to leave the first principles of| rienced her tenderness in moments of suffering, whose 
the knowledge of Christ, and to go on unto perfec- 
tion; to search the Scriptures as for hidden treasures ; 
to hearken di} igently to the oracles of the living 


that you be not} God, knowing that he is not a man that he should 
hardened in unbelief against the word of the living| lie, nor the son of man that he should repent; and to 


God ; that you may know whether the doctrine be of' give all the glory unto God, that the gain may be 
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The space occupied by two or three of the 
articles in the present number, has crowded 
out some matter designed for insertion. We 
invite the particular attention of our readers, 
especially the junior portion of them, to the 
very interesting notice of the excellent little 
book, “ The Evidence of Prophecy,” as well 
as to the extracts from it, which it is proposed 
to introduce in subsequent numbers. Asa 
but lucid exhibition of that part of 
the evidences to the truthof our holy religion, 
the volume is peculiarly fitted for extensive 
circulation, and as a manual for the use of 


” 


concise 


| schools. 


| that 
lwo thou-| removed from Kittinger’s, in Fourth-street, 


In Athens, a city then the most renowned on earth) “The antiquity of Scripture is indisputable. In| 
for wisdom, an altar was erected ‘Tv the unknown! whatever manner the most ungod y man on earth 
God,’ but every Christian has only to take the Bible might scoff at the Bible, and vent all his malice 
in his hands to show whom he worships. The ques- against it, he cannot, except be be most ignorant 
tion of the immortality of the soul—a truth impress- | too, doubt it has existed for ages. It is assuredly 
ed upon the mind, except when obliterated fora time no idle tale of yesterday, like some of the wild| 
by a devotediess to sense—called fi orth all the pow-| dogmas of an atlieistic creed. ‘There are proofs oi 
ers of reason to solve it, and yet the wisest of men/its antiquity to which no other book can lay claim. 
could only elicit from the ruins of human nature,/[t has never been without its witnesses and its guar- 
some olimme rings of a better state. But now life and lians, though these very witnesses and guardians! 
immortatity are brought to light by the gospel. And) have sometimes been the greatest perverters of the 
instead of doubting or disputing, as heathens were | Christian doctrine, or even the bitterest enemies of 
wont to do, what part, if any, the Almighty took in|/the Christian faith. The Old ‘Testament, in which 
the control or administration of human affairs, we|the prophecies abound, has been preserved with the 
now not only know that ‘the Most High ruleth over} utmost care by the Jews in every age. It forms the 
all the kingdoms of the earth,’ and that ‘a sparrow |code of their laws, both sacred and civil, and the re 
falleth not to the ground without the Father,’ but in| cord of their history during many centuries, as well} 
looking back on the history of nations in the ages|as of the proph cies, which looked, and still look, | 

4 that are passed, we behold in them the very proofs| prospectively into futurity. ‘Tacitus, a celebrated] 
that the record which revealed their destiny is the | Roman historian, who lived in the first century, in 
word of the living God. Tidings, pertaining to eter-|referring to prophecies contained in it, speaks of the 
nity and salvation, su h as it never entered into the | Jew ish pric sts as at that time ancient. 


|sending their children to the school, 
lentire confix 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 
We state for the information 
the Westtown 


Friends, 
School stage office, is 


of 


above Market 
the White 


t, to David Jobns’s inn, sign of 
Horse, Bank-street, which runs 


f| from Chesnut to Market-street, between Third 
‘and Fourth streets. 
‘is a careful 


The driver of the stage 
steady man, and persons 
may feel 


and 


lence 


in placing then under his 
| care. 
A mecting of the contributors to Friends’ 
|Central School, will be held on 2d day, 
}the 19th instant, at 7 o’clock, P. M. at the 


and may be heard and read by all. And as the works |synagogues every Sabbath @ay, commentaries on! 
of the creation testify the pows r and God-head of \them were writt n, and ever since the beginning « 
the Creator, so his word itself testifies of its divine the Christian era, copies of the Old Testament, as 
Author; and there is also many a witness that the | well as of the New, have been spread into every re- 
Scriptures are in truth given by inspiration of God. | gion, and have been multiplied without number inj 
Their divine origin is proved, not merely by the doc- | various languages. 
trines they reveal, and the precepts they enjoin, con- “ But, to evade all attempt at « avilling, and to set 
cerning which it may be asked of men, why even of aside all pu-sibility of doubt in the reader's mind, as 
yourselves judge ye not what is right? but by exter-| 0 4), absolute certainty that the predictions preced- 
nal evidens e infinitely surpassing all that the iNe- | od the event, many existing facts, that are as capa- | 
nuity of man could ever have devised, and all that ble of proof as any fact whatever, of which men can 
the power of man could ever have exhibited or — see the evidence “ ith their eyes, shall, in the course 
duced, either to confirm any revelation, or to pglm of the telewins ehemare enquiry, ne adidanedd ‘tl 
any imposture on the world, . prove the precise and positive truth, at the present} 
“In regard to the evidence which the truth of pro-| hour, of the most a:cient prophecies, of which also 


| 
| 
| 


;|committee room in Arch Street. 


Henry Corr, 
12th mo. Ist. 1831. 


Sec’y. 
Phila. 


De parte rd this life, on 5th day morning, ‘the { 24th of 
llth month, Bevtau Parker, of this city, a highly 
valued member of the Society of Friends. A short 


| indisposition, unusually painful and severe, has ter- 


as the progress of 
events throws fresh light on the accomplishment of 


4 phets. The declaration of the end*from the beginning |so numerous, and the proofs of their fulfilment so 
is as sure an evidence that the word is of God, who | abundant, that, instead of any deficiency eeeneneneees 
knoweth all things, as the creation of the world at\the only difficulty lies in selecting or condensing 
the beginning testifies that the work is of God, who|them. A general view of the prophecies that have al 


work, than man’s knowledge and] plied. 
And if the reader shall close the pe rusal of fatherless; and early in life, became deeply interested 





jin the 14th year of his age. 


" | minated the earthly pilgrimage of this dear friend. 
all of them | 


Her sufferings were great, but they were borne with 
Christian patience. She was favoured with resigna- 
tion, and endured them with a spirit of meekness ; and 
her composed and quiet state of mind during her 
most distressed evinced that the arm of 
her heavenly Father was her support. 

Her expressions in her last moments afford her 
| friends the consoling belief, that through the merits 
of her dear Redeemer, she has gained a crown im- 
mortal, that fadeth not away, 


moments, 


“ When her last breath, ere nature sunk to rest, 
Her meek submission to her God expressed.” 


1, and of 
which she was, for many years, an active and useful 
member, will deeply feel the loss they have sustained. 
Her labours in the church were pursued with per- 
severance and humility ; her love of the Sabbath and 
of divine worship were exemplified by her close ob- 
servance and attendance thereon, and she could 
with sincerity adopt the language: 

“ Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
and the place where thine honour dwelleth.’ 

Her benevolence was unostentatious and well ap- 
She was the friend of the widow and the 


The religious society to which she belonged 


in the cause of the African race. 
These remark are offered by one who has expe- 


distress has been alleviated by her sympathy and 
care, and who, with her bereaved relatives, trusts 
that she sleeps in Jesus. 

Departed this life, in Germantown, on the 24th 
ult. Joun J. Jounsox, son of the late John Johnson, 





